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In developing a community-based adult literacy 
program, program planners need to consider who the program will 
serve., which strategies will best serve the target population of the 
program, and exactly how much stability and change are to be 
encouraged in the program. Once the planners of a community-based 
adult literacy program have answered these questions, they must 
determine the educational strategies, management procedures, and 
program linkages that will be most beneficial to the program's 
success. In doing this, the planners must consider their options 
carefully and must realize their need to make informed and definite 
commitments to their target audience. When deciding on an appropriate 
balance between change and stability within an emerging adult 
literacy program, planners must remain aware of the fact that while 
maintaining stability is a crucial aspect of the management of an 
organization, particularly in emerging organizations that depend upon 
credibility among their supporters and constituents for survival, 
programs that are unresponsive to their environment will not be 
effective and will eventually lose credibility among these same 
constituents and sponso-s. Finally, the various individuals involved 
in an organization must balance their particular needs and 
preferences with those of other persons and with the needs of the 
organization as a whole. (MN) 
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Concerns In Establ i shi ng and Mai ntai ni ng A Community 
Based Adul t Li teracy Project 

John D. Eggert , Ph. D. 

President, Literacy Volunteers of America 
Assi stant Professor , School of Educati on 
Syracuse Uni versi ty 

Much has already been learned by community-based volunteers 
about establ i shi ng and mai ntai ni ng adul t 1 i teracy programs. The 
literature on the "do's and don'ts" of such operations is fairly 
ex ten si ve and al ready accessi bl e through ex i st i ng organi 2 at ions 
which specialize in assisting the growth and development of such 
programs, to which I refer the reader. C 1,2,33 Furthermore, we 
have found that for every rule or strategy that we would be 
tempted to endorse, there quickly appears one or more situations 
in which that rule would be inappropriate. In fact, the struggle 
one faces in developing a community-based literacy program, 
whether as a single tutor, as an initiator of a local effort, as 
the coordinator of a state-wide enterprise or as a director of a 
national literacy organization, is the struggle of recognizing 
and responding to the individuality of each new person, group or 
community while at the same time advocating policies and 
procedures based on one's knowledge and experience in different 
but similiar situations. This unavoidable tension between the 
needs of an indivi dual and the goal s of a group or organi zati on 
intending to serve that individual provides the focus of this 
paper as we consider some key concerns in the establishment and 



maintainance of a community based adult literacy project. 

In this paper, the term "Community Based" refers to groups or 
organisations which have evolved through the efforts of members 
of a community in response to their community's needs. This 
definition includes community organizations affiliated with 
national organizations such as Literacy Volunteers of Americs, 
Inc. (LVA) and Laubach Literacy Action <LLA) , as well as the 
hundreds of individual programs which have evolved with no 
support or technical assistance from sources outside of their 
immediate community. Although the author's perspective is from 
the head of a large national organisation of community based 
programs, it i ^ hoped that the issues raised and the solutions 
proposed are applicable to community based programs in general. 

The term "literacy" is used in this paper to mean a variety of 
skills and attitudes associated with reading, including 
mathematics, writing, speaking and others. However, for the sake 
of clarity, the discussions Df literacy in this paper frequently 
refer to reading, and not to the other related skills. This is 
not to suggest that literacy involves the skill of reading 
al Dne . 

Thi s paper wi 1 1 di scuss three general areas of concerns whi ch 
need to be addressed by any local, state or national group 
attempt i ng to deal wi th the adul t li' eracy probl em through 
volunteer action. These are 1) Determining who should be served, 



2) Deciding on the strategies to be used to serve . them, and 3) 
Determining the degree of stability and change to be encouraged 
within the program. 

Determining Who Should Be Served 

Many beginning a volunteer adult literacy program would 
consider this a non-issue, on the assumption that they are ready 
and willing to serve "All adults who cannot read." Furthermore, 
given limited resources, decisions to attend to the needs o-f one 
person or group amount to decisions to withold services -From 
others, an implicit decision often difficult to acknowledge. In 
practice, the issue often is not even addressed, the matter being 
decided in terms of whoever happens to be recruited first. 
Nevertheless, the concern of whom to serve must be addressed in 
any adult literacy program, if only to make unspoken assumptions 
explicit, so that decisions can be made deliberately rather than 
by default. The goal of this section of the paper is to help 
clarify the nature of the decision of whom to serve, and to show 
its relationship to other organizational decisions. 

The question of whom to serve is a two-sided one, in that it 
can't be divorced from the question "What needs should we 
serve?" It can be phrased "Given a commitment to teach people to 
read, on which group of persons should we concentrate?" It can 
also be phrased, "Given a commitment to a group of persons, which 



o-f their - should we serve?" The two sides of the question 

present bot .losophical and practical dilemmas to a volunteer 

literacy ore, :ation: Should we -Focus on the need to read, or on 
the needs o-f people who can't read? 

.... Phi 1 osopl\ - cal and Practical dil emmas 

The phi 1 osor,ni cal dilemma relates to the rationale -For teaching 
reading. While some would argue that learning to read is a goo'd 
thing in and o-f itsel-f, as any learning is its own just i -f i cat i on , 
most o-f those involved in the literacy movement would suggest 
that learning to read is a stepping stone tse sort o-f 
personal liberation — a better job, a sense o-f sel-f worth, 
political empowerment, personal -freedom, to name o-f -few 
-frequently cited goals. I-f reading is not regarded as an end in 
itsel-f, individuals and organ i 2 at i ons i nvol ved in the 1 i teracy 
movement might ask themselves "Why -focus on literacy?" Why not 
job training, or political empowerment, or social action, or 
mot i vati on, or value clarification or some other 1 i berati ng 
knowledge? I-f the ultimate goal is liberation, the question also 
needs to be asked "Why -focus on those persons who can't read?" 
Why not all who are disenfranchised or otherwise un-free? Does it 
make sense to sel ect persons to serve on the basis o-f whether or 
not they can read when the real goal is liberation? 

The practical side o-f this philosophical dilemma is encountered 
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by a volunteer literacy organisation when it begins to worry 
about the allocation of its limited resources — time, money, 
expertise, community support, political backing, and the like. 
The organization which tries to be all things to all people soon 
•finds it is doing nothing -for everyone, or everything -for no 
one. Many functions o-F an or g an i ration requi re some 1 evel of 
critical mass o-F resources to be succesful, and attempting to 
attend to too many concerns will spread the resources so thin 
that nothing will work. For instance, public relations, -Fund 
development and recruitment efforts work best when the 
organization can project a clearly de-fined image o-f itsel-f. Too 
broad o-F a -Focus risks watering down the organization's public 
image to the point that it excites no one. Likewise, research 
and development e-F-Forts are apt to yield ineffective strategies 
and materials if too many commitments are made to too many 
goal s. Vol unteer tutors as wel 1 as thei r students are more 
likely to falter if they aren't encouraged to make specific 
commitments to specific objectives. 

. . . Informed Commitment 

Thus, individuals and organizations involved in literacy need 
to make commi tments to assure the most ef f i ci ent use of thei r 
1 i mi ted resources. But to what or whom does one commit? A 
commitment to a specific need, such as to learn to read, may* 
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detract -From other related and possibly more important needs. A 
hoi i sti c commitment to human needs in general risks an 
inefficient dispersion o-F resources. So tc whom does an 
organization commit? All persons within a community? All 
persons who need to read? All who desire to be -Free? Again, the 
tension between the risks o-f irrelevancy due to narrowness on the 
one hand, and ineffectiveness due to breadth on the other, is a 
tension which any individual or organization dealing with 

literacy must address. There are no right choices to recommend. 

/ 

Rather, the recommendation is to be aware of the choices and 
their implications before making a commitment to them and, once 
that com mi tment is made , to capitalize on the benef its of a more 
clearly defined self and public image. 

This recommendation is more easily made than implemented. One 
reason is that it seems to imply that the decision of who to 
serve and what needs should be met is made at a single point in 
time by relatively few decision makers. In fact, the decision 
needs to be made over and over , particularily in the earl y stages 
of the program. It needs to be re-evaluated as new human and 
other resources are drawn into the program,- and a^ new options 
present themsel ves. 

Individual tutors and students frequently meet this problem on 
a one-to-one basis. It is virtually impossible to engage in a 
one-to-one reading tutorial without non-reading needs quickly 
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becoming evident. A parent wants to talk about disciplining his 
child, a worker needs to understand how to deal with her 
emp 1 oyer , another ob vi ousl y needs to grow in self conf i dence . 
When this happens, both learner and tutor have to con-front a 
variety o-f decisions: Do they have the time to devote to these 
other needs? Does the tutor have the "^ppropr i ate knowl edge and 
skills to help? Is it reasonable to put aside dealing with the 
need to read -for the sake o-f solving these other problems? In 
practice, these deci sions are made -fairly easi 1 y by the two 
parties involved. 

The decisions become more complex and di-f-ficult as more people 
become i nvol ved in the decisi on-maki ong process . For i nstance, 
one important point in an organization's growth is in the initial 
recruitment and selection o-f board members and volunteer sta-f-f by 
the -founder or -founding committee. Such persons must be selected 
to provide the human resources necessary to support the initial 
vision c-f what the organisation is to be, they must also provide 
the diversity and breadth necessary co challenge that initial 
vision. As potential students, lawyers, adult educators, 
homemakers, f und developer s and other typi cal board members 
interact, the complexity o-f the decision o-f whom to serve and 
which needs to attend to becomes obvious. As each brings his or 
her personal resources to the task, the organization shapes 
itsel-f around those resources, extending itsel-f deeper where 
expertise and inlyrebL e>;i&t-^ — &hi=4^k-i-ng— b^clc— wh.ene„th.ene__i,s .. 
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none. IT board and sta-f-f are committed to parenting* the 
organization will likely begin to develop responses -for the 
pr eviously mentioned student-tutor need. I-f not, the two are 
likely to be on their own. The same is true -for other potential 
interests such as math ski 1 1 development, employment, or 
community er ^werment. Speci-fic learner populations, whether 
de-fined racially, economically, culturally or geographically, 
will also be given more or less attention according to the 
inclinations o-f the initially selected board and sta-f-f members. 

Thus, it is important to recognise that the board and sta-f-f 
selection and development process is itsel-f a decision-making 
process, resulting in commitments to particular groups o-f persons 
and particular needs. As the l ^oup evolves, a consensus begins 
to emerge. Those that cannot -fit in with the consensus tend to 
-fall away, or opt to play the important gad-fly role. This 
consensus re-fleets the organisation's initial commitment. The 
choice o-f the players, at this stage, will dictate to a large 
extent who will be served, and which o-f their needs will be 
at tended to. 

$ 

Many other seemingly innocuous decisions may also strongly 
in-fluence who is served and which needs are attended to. 
Consider the impact o-f the location and even decor o-f an o-f-fice. 
Free space in a church basement will attract a di-f-ferent group o-f 
volunteers and students and will provide close support -for a* 
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different set of non-reading needs than will a spare room in a 
hi gh school , a corner of a community center , a donated 
store-front or space in the public library. The style of 
recruitment posters, who answers the phone and how, and who 
endorses the program, will each have an impact on who is served 
and how. The challenge is to be aware of the nature of these 
impacts when human and other resources are solicited, to be 
prepared to adjust the course of the organization to take 
advantages of resources as they become available, and to be 
prepared to turn down resources if they will take the 
organization in an unwanted direction. 

While this discussion of needs has been in the context of local 
organizations, it should be pointed out that state and national 
organizations face similar tensions and choices. Focusing scarce 
resources on the problems common to the majority of members risks 
overlooking those of an important minority within the 
organization as well as many others outside of it. Attempting to 
attend to everyone's needs risks inefficiency, burnout and 
bankruptcy. The answer lies in the acknowledgement of the 
responsibility of individual members to make the organization 
their own, and in the development of an organization flexible 
enough to allow individuals to use it for their own purposes. 
More will be said about this in a later section of this paper. 
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Determining Strategies 

Given that an emergent community-based adult literacy project 
has identified the persons it intends to serve, as well as the 
needs to be addressed by the program, a new set o-f decisions 
presents itsel-f: How shall these needs be dealt with? This 
section discusses the problem o-f selecting and developing 
strategies in terms o-f learner-tutor interactions, organizational 
structures and linkages with other organizations. 

Any paper on educational strategies should begin with the 
warning that strategies have historically been the red herrings 
o-f education, i.e., there is a tendency to identi-fy with and 
argue about the technologies associated with a given educational 
philosophy rather than with the heart o-f the matter, the 
educational philosophy itsel-f. This is because the techniques 
associated with a given approach or organization are usually more 
visible, more memorable, and more clearly articulated than the 
philosphies upon which they are based. People have a tendency to 
become committed to techniques because o-f their concreteness. 
It's hard to -feel secure with an abstract philosophy. A speci-fic 
set o-f procedures or tools can make even the novice -feel 
con-fident. A minute o-f re-flection on the various technological 
easy answers which have come and gone in the -field o-f education 
over the past couple o-f decades will convince the reader this is 
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The previous paragraph is not meant to denigrate the 
development o-F specific techniques to deal with educational 
problems. Rather, it is meant to encourage the initiators o-F 
adult literacy programs to scratch beyond the procedural surface 
o-F the various approaches available in order to understand the 
philosophies behind them. More o-Ften than not, the educational 
philosophy operational in a given tutor-learner situation 
reflects more the inclinations o-F the two persons than the 
techniques they are using or the organizations to which they 
belong. National organizations such as LVA and LLA can develop 
their philosophies and promote their respective approaches but, 
volunteers in the -Field are o-Ften heard to say, one would have 
trouble identifying the organization with which a tutor was 
affiliated by observing one in action, par t i c ul ar i 1 y if the tutor 
had had the opportunity to develop his or her own style with two 
or three students. 



Instructional Strategies 



The matter of selecting en instructional approach poses some 
philosophical and practical dilemmas. On the one hand, v the 
beauty of volunteerism and of community based education is that 
solutions emerge from the grass roots, from those most closely 
involved with the problem. Thus, one could argue, specific 
techniques should not be advocated by a local organization, *nd 
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particularly not by a national one. People should be allowed to 
determine for themselves what worl:s and what doesn't work, what 
is approrpiate for them in their situation. On the other hand, 
the beauty of an organiration is that the experiences of many can 
be captured and distilled for the use of all. Why should 
thousands of wheels be reinvented thousands of times by thousands 
of volunteers if some workable blue prints can be shared through 
an orgamrati on. 

Tht> answers arc not clear, of course, and must be saught on a 
c*.'^-b r caie basis. The experiences of others are relevant only 
to th*» *•* tent that they are similar to a given situation. A 
tutor nii«;»t continually assess the needs of the student to 
(irtw(f,ine wht-tner or not one of the standard approaches is 
Appropriate or if a new one must be invented. A community adult 
litvrvcy organization, particularily a nerw one, must thoroughly 
• on* i tier the needs of its student and tutor consitutents before 
a roftiJMts itself to a giv<*n approach or a given set of 
«4t t.-r i <*] «. Ph% losophical ly, a commitment to one or another 
*t/pro«r. n may not be necessary. Practically speaking, however, 
tM* lr*Q\>jA k* of tutor training, program management and quality 
icMfol mt^* or | fHitt dictate that some core approach be adopted. 

^tn,tr.trr n*.t of utr at f»qi <»s which neod to be «ic?lect^d by a new 
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volunteer literacy program are the strategies used to manage the 
program. Speci -Fie management functions that must be deal t wi th 
include tutor r ecr ui t men t and training, learner recrui tment , 
tutor-learner matching, tutor supervision, instructional resource 
management , -Financial management , pub lie relations, -Fund 
development, planning and evaluation. Local literacy programs 
di-F-Fer substantially in terms o-F how these various -Functions are 
carried out, even among a-f-Filiates o-F the national volunteer 
organizations. This is because the manner in which functions are 
combined and carried out is in a large part dependent on the 
expertise o-F the board and sta-F-F members selected to be 
responsible -For them. (An important exception is the tutor 
training -Function which tends to be more tightly controlled by 
the national organizations as a primary means o-F quality 
control). Workshops and technical assistance o-F-Fered by the 
ma j or volunteer 1 i teracy organizations, 1 ocal voluntary acti an 
centers and the like provide su-F-Ficient assistance to get novices 
started on their way, but a new organization is well advised to 
recruite a-* much expertise in these areas -For their initial board 
and sta-F-F posi t ions. As in the case of the instructional 
strategies, management approaches based on the experience o-F 
other organizations are relevan': i-F the contexts o-F the 
organizations are su-F-F i ci entl y similar to make the transfer 
val i d . 
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Li nkage St rat eg i es 

Some of the most important strategy decisions an emerging adult 
literacy program -Faces concerns linkages with other 
organizations, both inside and outside of the community. 
F'otent i al 1 i nkages wi thi n the communi ty are as di verse as the 
communities themsel ves. Consi der parent -school organizations, 
block or neighborhood watch groups, local denominational or 
ecumenical religious groups, locally owned businesses, social 
service outreach centers with close ties to the community;, senior 
citizen groups, -food distribution centers, and tenants' 
organizations as possible examples. 

Linkages with groups within the immediate community are 
essential -for a number o-F reasons. Any community development 
effort has the obligation to inform and be in-Formed about other 
activities in the community to avoid duplication, to minimize 
competetion, to contribute to a common sense o-F community, to 
maximize the strength o-F the community, and, in general, to he>lp 
assure the e-F-Ficient use o-F community resources. In addition, an 
important advantage o-f volunteer programs is their ability to 
draw upon the diverse human and other resources within a 
community. This strengthens the program both through the 
add i t i on of the resources as wel 1 as through the i ncrease i n 
community ownership and commitment to the program. Finally, a 
program intending to serve a community which does not trouble 
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itself to understand and become integrated with that community 
will probably not survive and, if it does, will probably be 
irrelevant to a large segment of the community it purports to 
serve . 

Linkages to persons and organizations outside of the immediate 
community are also important as a means of drawing financial and 
political support, technical assi stance and other resources into 
the program. Municipal and state political coalitions, public 
and private social service agencies, foundations, community 
chests, religeous organizations all have the potential for 
providing resources to a program, and some have the potential for 
working against it. It is important to identify opportunities 
for such linkages, to carefully' weigh the costs and benefits of 
each to an emerging program, and to consciously nurture those 
which will be of greatest use. 

Particularily important linkages are to geographically distant 
programs in other communities which have had experience dealing 
with similar problems. Contact with such programs can be made 
through national organizations such as LVA, LLA, or the 
Association for Community Based Educati on . State and regional 
organizations with interests in literacy also may be able to 
assist in 1 inkages with si mi 1 ar programs. 



Change, Stability and Consensus Within a Proaram 
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Implicit in the above discussion is a concern -for t.he 
appropriate balance between change and stability within an 
emergi ng adul t 1 i teracy program . The growth of i ndi vi dual s as 
well as organi zat i ons requires change. The efficient use of 
resources to achieve a goal, whether it be an individual or an 
organi zat i onal goal , requires a stabl e vi ew of what that goal i s 
and how it can be achi eved . The 1 ongevi ty and success of a 
volunteer literacy program depends to a large degree on the 
maintenance of an appropriate balance between change and 
stabi 1 i ty . 

... The Importance of Stabi 1 i ty 

An organization is formed to coordinate the resources of a 
number of indivi dual s to achi eve a common goal . Success of the 
group effort requires agreement about what the goal is and how to 
get there. It also requires that this agreement be maintained 
long enough for the accumulated efforts of the individual members 
to have an effect. Frequent changes in goals or methods wastes 
resources through false starts and through people working in 
opposing directions. Unstable goals and strategies can quickly 
lead to internal strife as individuals observe the efforts of 
others to be counter to thei r own . 

Stab i 1 i ty of goal s and procedures is i mpor tant f ron^, t.h,e 



individual learner's point of view. Taking the important step of 
asking -For help often involves great psychological risks, such as 
the risk o-F -Failing again or the risk o-F being disappointed by 
someone claiming to want to help, but unable to do so. Enrolling 
in an adult literacy program is an act o-F -Faith requiring a high 
degree o-F confidence in whomever is o-F-Fering to help. A sense 
that tutors and program personnel have a clear and consistent 
idea o-F what they are doing supports this confidence. A 
consistent approach to learning about reading allows a new 
student to predict what will happen -From lesson to lesson. This, 
in turn, provides the learner with a sense o-F control, making it 
easier -for the learner to contribute to the process hi m/her sel -F . 
Furthermore, a c n ^arly stated and consistent set o-F goals allows 
a learner to observe progress as it is made, also leading to 
increased confidence and a sense of control. 

Stability is important to tutors, staff and board members 
within the organization. As various committees plan and carry 
out their functions, it is important for each to have a clear 
idea of what the others are doing. This helps assure that the 
efforts of one are supportive of and consistent with those of the 
others. This is true for practical reasons , e . g . , to assure that 
limited resources are -not wasted. It is also true for 
psychological reasons. Observing others carrying out plans 
according to the group's expectations encourages individual 
members to do likewise. As in the learning situation, success 
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i nspi res sel -f -con-f i dence, rewards commi tment and begets more 
success. A group 7 s observation that it can achieve agreed upon 
objectives gives the group a sense o-f worth and power. Stability 
in strategies hel ps a group to work together . 

Finally, stability is important in terms o-f linkages with other 
groups or organizations. Others need to know what the 
commitments o-f a group are and how it intends to achieve them so 
that they can decide to endorse the group, coordinate their 
e-f-forts,* or provide direct assistance. The very existence o-f 
clearly stated objectives and plans tend to inspire confidence in 
potential -funders and other supporters. Likewise, i-f an 
organization can document that planned strategies were carried 
out and anticipated goals were achieved, outsiders will be much 
more willing to believe that it can be done again. 

Thus, maintaining stability is a crucial aspect to the 
management o-f an organ i z at i on , particularily in an emergi ng 
organization which depends upon credability among its supporters 
and constituents -for survival. Learners, sta-f-f, volunteers, 
board members, and -funders and other outsiders need to -feel they 
are part o-f something concrete and real, and that their time, 
commitment and other resources will not be wasted on 
contradictory goals or counterproductive practices. They need to 
know that the organization is under the control o-f its members, 
not the whims o-f chance and happenstance. „ 
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...The Importance of Change 

An organization which does not change with the times dies with 
the times. This is obviously true -for an organization which has 
been around -for a long time, where goals and procedures created 
i n one decade become outmoded and i nappropr i ate -for the needs of 
its consituents of the next decade. But it is also true for an 
emerging organization, where the initial assumptions about its 
goals and the strategies for achieveing them must change quickly 
as more becomes known about the problem and the resources 
available to deal with it. 

This is part i cul ari 1 y true for a volunteer community based 
organization in which the resources tend to be both diverse «=*ind 
unpredictable. As new persons are drawn into a fledgling 
program, they bring new perspectives and new solutions. As other 
resources are discovered, sometimes significant changes need to 
be made in the program to take advantage of them. It is 
important during the early stages of development that a program's 
initial developers don't become so enamored with their beginning 
assumptions that they are unable to respond to new ideas and 
opportuni ti es. 

Change is necessary in the tutor-learner relationship. It is 
crucial that the individuality of the learner be recognized,* 
respected and responded to. The assumptions of the tutor will be 
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different -from those of the learner, if only because one knows 
how to read and the other doesn't. But tutor — learner differences 
are often much more substantial due to differences in economic, 
educational, social, and cultural backgrounds. One of the first 
tar>ks of the tutor is to assess these differences and make 
al 1 owances for them. An important assets of the one-to-one 
setting is the ability of the tutor to change assumptions, goals 
and strategies in response to the individual learner. 

The ability and willi ngness to change is i mportant i n 
establishing cooperative relationships with other groups and 
organizations. Too often potential partnerships are lost or they 
turn into antagonistic relationships because of differences in 
goals and strategies. Probably as often as not the differences 
or more apparent than real and reflect preferences or habit more 
than substantial philosophical differences. An organization must 
be prepared to adjust its rhetoric and procedures if such an 
adjustment will resul t i n a more ef f i ci ent use of a community' s 
resources and does not violate the essential values of the 
program. 

The support of change is critical to the management of a 
volunteer adult literacy project. A program that is unresponsive 
to i ts envi ronment will not be ef f ecti ve and wi 1 1 1 ose 
credibility among its constituents and its sponsors. When 
program participants recognize that their input has an effect? 
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they will become more personally invested in and committed to the 
program because it will be a part of them. A program that is 
prepared to change will be more able to capitalize on the 
opportunities which the whims of chance or the good will of its 
supporters present to it. 



...The Importance o-f a Vital consensus 

Mai ntaining the appropr i ate bal ance between change and 
stability is the key to growth. This is true with respect to the 
growth and development o-f individuals, it is also true -for 
organisations. However, there is an additional dynamic in the 
case o-f organizational growth and development. This is the 
dynamic o-f consensus within the organization. This requires that 
the various individuals balance their particular needs and 
preferences, including needs and preferences for change and 
stability, with those of the other persons and with the needs of 
the organization as a whole. 

Organizations normally use a variety of strategies to develop 
and maintain consensus. Ceremonies and rituals serve to focus 
attention on the expressed values of the organization. Informal 
stories or myths about the organizations past and those who wore 
part of it help preserve a sense of unity, of belonging to 
something greater than oneself. Administratively and legally, 
consensus is maintained through corporate by-1 aws, policy 
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statements and procedures manuals. 

The goal of consensus does not mean that everyone must agree 
upon everything, but rather that the balance of agreement and 
dissention is one which will result in growth toward common 
goals. While too little agreement results in uncoordinated ;^nd 
thus i ne-f -f ecti ve dispersion o-f human energy and other resources, 
too much agreement is also dangerous. Blind reliance on 
tradition and procedures o-f the past doom an organization to an 
uncreative -future, a victim o-f a changing world. A vital, or 
growth oriented, consensus requires individual and organizational 
change within the constraints o-f cooperation. 

The key to creating and maintaining a vital consensus is 
communication within the organization. It is critical that c=ill 
persons involved are constantly aware o-f the opinions o-f others, 
as wel 1 as the sense o-f the group . 1 1 i s al so essent i al that, 
each participant in the organization feels frt*e to express his or 
her opinion, is given a means to da so, and knows the opinion 
will be respected. A -free -flow o-f information is necessary -for a 
vital consensus. 

In-formal Communication and Consensus. Communication occurs 
within an organ i z at i on through i n-f ormal and f ormal processes . 
Each are important. In-formal processes include conversations 
between tutors and students, casual telephone calls among 
participants, visiting over co-f-fee after formal meetings, and the 
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like. This sort o-f communication is important because it allows 
persons to express thei r personal hopes -Fears and f rust rati ons 
wi th those they trust most , wi thout worry o-f r ecr i mi nat i on • It 
allows -For the testing o-f uncertain ideas be-fore they are 
presented to the group as a whole. It is this sort of 
interpersonal communication that builds the strong bonds between 
individual members and thus establishes and maintains the life 
and the spirit of an organ i sat i on . 

It is also this sort of communication which can result in 
cliques and schisms within an organisation, which can create 
in-groups and out-groups, or which can lead to distrust and 
fractionation. The key to assuring that informal communication 
within an organization supports a vital consensus rather than 
leads, to self destruction is openness. Individuals must be 
encouraged to air their concerns to the group as a whole. This 
can be done through a number of ways including suggestion boKC-is, 
an open door policy of leaders within the organization, the 
holding of town meeti ngs, the frequent request i ng cjf feedback on 
specific aspects of the program, and the sponsorship of social 
activities which allow members to mingle and converse. 

Formal Communication and Consensus. Formal communication 
processes include policy and procedures manuals, audio-visual 
materials for tutor training, newsletters, minutes of meetings, 
posters, news r el eases, publ ic rel at i ons material s , reports by 



committees and board members, staff briefings, and other planned 
and recorded interactions. This sort of communication is 
important because it presents a relatively clear statement of 
what the consensus is, or at least what someone feels it should 
be. Formal statements tend to focus attention on key issues to 
be confronted, discussed, endorsed, rejected or al tered by the 
group. They can build upon and feed back into the informal 
communication process, clarifying issues that may have been 
ambiguous, rectifying misunderstandings, and disposing of 
irrelevant conflicts. Formal statements may bo voted upon by the 
group, formalizing its commitment to an old or a new consensus. 

Formal communications can also inhibit the establishment of a 
vital consensus. This occurs when participants see the formal 
statement as an expression of the power of a limited group such 
as founders, staff or board members. It can also occur if the 
creation of a formal statement leads people to view the consensus 
as terminal and no longer a part of an evolutionary process. The 
key to the success of formal communication in building a vital 
consensus is its integration with the informal communication 
process. Group members should be informed of the process by 
which the informal sense of the group is converted into a formal 
statenent , and shoul d be all owed to be a part of that creati ve 
activity. 

Inte?grat i ng Formal and Informal Communicat i ons- The i ntegrat i on 
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of the in-Formal and -formal communication processes can be 
supported in a number o-F ways . Comments from suggest i on boxes,, 
brainstorming sessions, and even i n -Formal conver sat i ons can be 
presented -Formally in a questionnaire or in a tentative report in 
a meet i ng or newsl etter for the purposes o-F sol i ci t i ng -Feedback 
and encouraging discussion. This information can be used to 
create another version, the process being repeated until a 
consensus is reached. Another approach is the establishment of 
special committees composed of representatives of various 
perspectives in the organization with the task of interviewing 
other members and developing a tentative version of the consensus 
on a specific problem. It is also important to keep the language 
and style of formal statements as close to tt,e language and style 
of an organization's constituents as possible to avoid 
unnecessary perceptions of distance. 

The most important means of assuring the integration of the 
formal and the informal communication processes, and thus the 
development of a vital consensus within an organization, is the 
development of a spirit of mutual trust and respect. This spirit 
must be fostered with regard to the i ndi vi dual s themsel ves, and 
to the organization representing their collective beliefs, values 
and commi tments. 
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things to all people. The temptation is strong to avoid 
commi tments , to all ow the decisions to occur by def aul t — who to 
serve, the strategies to use, when and how much to change. 
However, an organization's human and other resources are too 
precious to delegate to the whims of chance. Options must be 
considered e>:pl i ci tel y, and commitments made with deliberate 
awareness, to assure that the organisation is serving the needs 
of its constituents as best it can. 

Finally, the necessary tension between the needs of the 
individual and the goals of the organisation must be recognized. 
While it is sometimes pleasant to hear an organisation espouse 
its interest in serving all needs of all people, it simply can ? t 
be done. When an organization selects options and makes 
commitments, it necessarily disregards some needs of some 
persons. This fact must be addressed and understood, not as a 
failing of the organization, but as a virtue. For it is only by 
assess i ng the costs and benef its of its opti ons that an 
organization can wisely allocate the human and other resources 
entrusted to it. 
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